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The  area  surrounding  the  proposed  power  line,  as  indica- 
ted on  the  accompanying  map,  is  not  homogeneous  in  terms  of  either 
physical  or  social  characteristics.    It  may  be  described  physically 
in  terms  of  two  rough  sub-divisions.    The  western  half  extends  from 
the  mouth  of  Tijeras  Canyon  12  miles  east  of  Albuquerque  almost  to 
the  village  of  Barton,  26  miles  east  of  Albuquerque.     Its  western 
border  is  the  bare  and  precipitous  west  face  of  the  Sandia  mountains 
and  it  includes  the  rugged,  heavily  forested  mountain  country  which 
gradually  subsides  into  a  gentl"    rolling,  wooded  slope  which  extends 
to  just  beyond  Barton.    This  country  is  drained  by  Tijeras  Creek, 
an  intermittent  stream,  which  runs  through  the  canyon.    Sight  or  ten 
small  concentrated  settlements,  each  including  from  10  to  [>C  families, 
are  located  in  the  small  patches  of  cultivable  land  next  to  the  beds 
of  Tijeras  Creek  and  the  washes  that  drain  into  it  from  north  and 
south. 

The  eastern  half  of  the  area  touched  by  the  proposed  line 
extends  from  Ba,rton  about  In  miles  eastward  to  an  arbitary  line 
to  the  east  of  the  villages  of  Mcriarity  and  Otto.    Just  a  few  miles 
east  of  Barton  the  wooded,  rolling  terrain  levels  off  into  the 
treeless,  flat  plain  of  the  Estancia  Valley,  an  inland  drainage, 
which  extends  about  20  miles  north,  U5  miles  south,  and  20  miles 
east  from  Moriarity.    Within  this  eastern  portion  of  the  area  under 
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consideration  cultivated  land  and  farm  houses  occur  singly,  scat- 
tered after  the  mid-western  pattern.    A  few  settlements,  consist- 
ing ordinarily  of  a  few  stores  and  gasoline  stations,  a  "bean 
warehouse,  and  a  small  cluster  of  houses,  are  scattered  along  the 
roads,    Moriarity,  much  the  largest  of  these,  includes  about  30 
families* 

The  two  areas  distinquished  by  physiographic  features 
are  si  so  marked  "by  distinct  social  characteristics,  though  within 
the  mountain  area  still  another  sub-division  must  be  made. 

In  the  eastern  portion,  extensively  settled  for  about 
30  years,  are  anglo  (as  all  non-Spanish  whites  in  the  area  are 
called)  commercial  farmers,  living  for  the  most  part  on  scattered 
farms,  cultivating,  by  dry-farming  methods  and  with  the  use  of 
mechanized  equipment,  relatively  large  acreages,  principally  de- 
voted to  pinto  beans.     In  the  western  portion  is  a  Spanish-American 
population  living  in  concentrated  villages  several  hundred  years 
old,  dependent  primarily  upon  the  non-commercial  use  of  small  tracts 
of  semi-irrigated  or  dry  land  in  the  narrow  valleys  along  the 
mountain  washes.     Their  farm  equipment  is  horse-drawn  and  their 
principal  crops  are  corn,  beans,  and  vegetables  raised  for  home  use 
rather  than  for  sale.    Their  scanty  cash  incomes  are  derived  from 
wood-hauling  and  occasional  wage  labor. 

Another  set  of  communities  has  grown  up  in  the  mountain 


area  within  the  past  ten  years.    These  are  groups  of  cabins  and 
cottages  that  string  from  Tijeras  Canyon  S  or  7  miles  up  the  San 
Antonio  Wash  to  Sandia  Park.    They  arc  occupied  "by  residents  of 
Albuquerque,  tourists,  and  healthseekers,  people  not  dependent  upon 
the  resources  of  the  area  itself  for  livelihood.    Together  these 
people  constitute  a  resort  and  summer  population. 

Thus  the  population  of  the  whole  area  divides  itself  into 
three  distinct  and  entirely  different  groups.     In  terms  of  a  mar- 
ket for  electric  power  each  of  these  groups  must  be  given  separate 
consideration  and  appraisal. 

TIJS5AS  CAMYON 

The  2Uo  families  or  approximately  1,100  persons  who  con- 
stitute the  population  of  the  10  Spanish-American  mountain  villages 
do  not  appear  to  be  potential  users  of  electric  power.  Irrespective 
of  the  presence  or  absence  in  this  group  of  desire  for"  electric 
pov/er,  their  ability  to  pay  for  it  is  extremely  limited.    Total  cash 
income  for  these  2]40  families  in  I936  was  approximately  $63* 000 
with  $2^,000  of  it  derived  from  the  sale  of  wood,  $6,000  from  non- 
relief  wage  work,  $3,000  from  the  sale  of  livestock,  and  $30,000 
from  Works  Progress  Administration  employment.    One  hundred  and 
sixty  families,  two-thirds  of  the  total  number,  had  cash  incomes 
under  $250.     The  total  range  of  cash  income  per  family  was  from 
under  $100  to  about  $700.     Some       families  had  cash  incomes  between 
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$250  and  $500,  and  30  families  had  "between  $500  and  $700.    All  of 
the  latter  group  and  30  out  of  the  H5  families  in  the  $250  to 
$500  group  derived  the  "bulk  of  their  cash  income  from  Works  Pro- 
gress Administration  employment.    Ninety  out  of  the  total  2^0 
families  had  Works  Progress  Administration  employment  during  193^» 
Only  Ho  had  non-relief  wage  work,  during  the  same  year,  and  the 
earnings  of  only  about  15  of  then  exceeded  $200  for  the  year.  In 
no  case  did  earnings  from  non-rcliof  wage  work  exceed  $480.  During 
1935 >         ou^  °f  the  2h0  families  received  direct  relief. 

In  addition,  during  the  years  1935  an<^  193^ »  a  "total 
of  ho  loans  amounting  to  $11,300  vore  made  in  these  villages  "by 
the  Rural  Rehabilitation  Division  of  the  Resettlement  Administration. 
Of  this  only  §2,700  has  "been  repaid  to  date.    The  "balance  consti- 
tutes a  lien  on  the  resources  of  the  villages.    Another  federal 
agency,  the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  in  5  years  from  1931  to 
1935 »  gave  55  emergency  crop  and  seed  loans  totaling  $4,100  of 
which  $2,900  to  date  remains  unpaid. 

From  the  385  acres  of  semi-irrigated  land  and  the  U,700 
acres  of  dry  farm  land  owned  "by  these  2-1-0  families  practically  no 
cash  income  is  derived.  Likewise  the  2,200  cattle  and  horses  and 
3» C00  sheep  owned  are  not  productive  of  any  significant  amount  of 
cash  income.  Both  land  and  livestock  are  relatively  evenly  and 
widely  distributed  among  these  families  end  serve  to  provide  a 
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major  portion  of  the  food  supply.    It  seems  doubtful,  however, 
that  cash  incomes  ranging  around  $250  can  provide  adequately  for 
the  remaining  food  required,  clothing,  and  other  minimum  essential 
items  entailing  cash  expenditure. 

The  population  of  these  villages  has  "been  constant  for  a 
long  period,  as  indicated  "by  local  reports  and  the  United  States 
Census  figures  for  1910,  1920,  and  I93O.    Long  ago  all  the  land  in 
the  vicinity  possible  of  cultivation  was  in  use.    Three  thousand 
and  five  hundred  acres  of  the  dry  farm  land  currently  orned  by  the 
villagers  is  out  of  the  immediate  area,  in  a  natural  clearing  in 
the  rolling  wooded  country  several  miles  east  of  San  Antcnito. 
This  was  taken  up  around  the  year  1905  to  relieve  the  scarcity  al- 
ready felt  in  the  mountain  area.    The  possibilities  of  expansion  of 
population  in  these  villages  seem  dim,  with  contraction  far  more 
likely  unless  governmental  subsidy  is  to  be  indefinite!"  continued. 
In  sum,   this  group  of  the  population  does  net  constitute  a  market 
for  electric  power.     For  them,   in  the  absence  of  an?/  program  for 
the  widening  of  the  resource  base  of  their  economy,  and  in  the  con- 
tinued absence  of  any  extensive  non-relief  employment  opportunities, 
electric  power  cannot  become  an  available  facility. 

DRY  FARMING  AREA 
The  210  families  or  approximately  1,00C  people  who  live 
in  the  dry  farming  area  may  be  considered  potential  users  of  electric 
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power.    They  constitute  a  market  featured,  however,  "by  the  uncer- 
tainty characteristic  of  their  incomes.     They  are  dependent  almost 
entire!}*"  upon  a  single  resource,  dry  farm  land.    The  cultivation 
of  this  land  under  the  conditions  of  precipitation  which  prevail 
in  the  area  is  a  hazardous  enterprise.    Annual  precipitation  in 
the  area  over  a  recent  11-year  period  averaged  about  lk  inches, 
ranging  "between  8  and  IS  inches  and  "being  under  15  inches  8 
years  out  of  11.    Within  the  past  15  years  there  have  "been  3  of 
complete  crop  failure.     In  the  other  12  years  yields  of  "beans  have 
ranged  from  ICC  to  1,000  pounds  per  acre,  averaging  over  the  whole 
period  about  ]>00  pounds.    Sean  prices  have  been  almost  as  variable 
as  yields,  ranging  in  the  past  10  years  from  $1.15  to        75  Per 
hundred  pounds.    On  a  typical  farm  with  100  acres  in  "beans  gross 
income  from  crops  in  the  past  10  years  has  varied  from  0  to  $3,900, 
has  "been  under  $1,000  five  years  out  of  the  ten,  and  under  $5^0 
four  years  out  of  the  ten.    With  actual  cash  production  costs 
on  $100  acres  approximately  $500  in  any  year  of  yield,  the  results 
have  been  increasing  indebtedness  and  tenancy  and  marked  fluctua- 
tion in  the  farm  population. 

There  are  now  an  estimated  20,000  acres  cultivated  by 
approximately-  190  families  in  the  area.  Although  the  number  of 
families  and  farms  in  the  area  has  increased  by  6c  or  fO  in  the 
past  5  years,  population  is  still  lower  than  it  was  in  1910, 
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shortly  after  the  time  of  original  settlement,  and  there  is,  ac- 
cording to  reports,  additional  unused  cultivable  land  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Moriarity.     This  is  generally  supposed  to  "be  poor  quality 
land.    The  return  of  former  residents  in  the  past  5  years  probably 
should  "be  taken,  however,  more  as  an  indication  of  unsatisfactory 
conditions  elsewhere  than  as  a  portent  of  future  prosperity  or 
growth  in  this  area.    The  $7«00  to  $lf>.00  per  acre  price  of  land, 
and  the  equally  low  rentals  indicate  the  value  of  the  land  "but 
also  facilitate  a  return  to  farming  in  periods  of  unusual  depres- 
sion.   In  1935  after  the  total  crop  failure  of  193^>  97  families 
received  assistance  from  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administra- 
tion totaling  $6,900.    In  1936,  29  families  derived  income  totaling 
$9,^00  from  Works  Progress  Administration  employment.  Loans 
totaling  $36,000  were  made  by  the  Hural  Rehabilitation  Division  of 
the  Resettlement  Administration  during  1935  Mid  193^«     ^°  date  only 
$lU,C00  has  been  repaid.     Fifty- two  farms  are  mortgaged  to  the  ex- 
tent of  $56,000  to  the  Federal  Land  Bank.    On  these  there  is  prac- 
tically no  delinquency.     Short— term  loans  have  been  made  by  other 
federal  lending  agencies  and  a.re  heavily  delinquent.     In  sum,  there 
seems  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  population  of  the  area  will 
increase,  though  governmental  assistance  during  years  of  drought 
may  serve  to  prevent  airy  large  scale  abandonment  of  farms. 

A  saving  fa,ctor  for  many  of  the  farmers  in  the  area  has 
been  the  income  derived  from  the  sale  of  milk.    Many  farms  keep  a 
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few  nilk  cows  from  which  incomes  ranging  from  $10  to  $30  per  month 
are  obtained,  except  in  years  of  drought  when  forage  crops  too 
fail.    This  one  concession  to  security  permitted  "by  the  character 
of  the  area  has  served,  along  with  federal  assistance  in  recent 
years,   to  sustain  faming  in  the  hope  that  some  tine  a  "  ear  of 
"bumper  crops  will  coincide  with  a  high  "bean  price. 

For  many  of  these  farmers  the  cost  of  electric  pover  will 
not  "be  a  net  additional  cost,  "but  partially  a  replacement  cost 
since  expenditures  are  now  r.iade  for  son©  form  of  lighting.     The  pos- 
sibilities of  efficient  productive  use  01  electric  power  seen 
limited  "but  ref rigerati  ji".  of  milk  may  result  in  slightly  higher 
returns  from  that  commodi ty.    Partially  on  the  basis  of  these  two 
factors  some  of  then  may  be  able  to  use  and  pay  for  electric  power. 

The  10  or  15  business  establishments ,  with  their  10  or 
15  employees,  and  the  schools  with  7  teachers,  constitute  the  only 
sources  of  non-agricultural  income  in  the  area.    These  arc  entirely 
dependent  upon  the  local  farm  population.    The  approximately  30 
families,  partially  or  wholly  dependent  upon  this  type  of  income, 
are  probably  in  a  position  to  use  electric  power  so  Ion."  as  the  farm 
population  remains.     Only  to  a  degree,  however,  are  their  incomes 
and  their  continued  occupancy  of  the  area  in  their  present  numbers 
less  uncertain  than  those  of  the  farm  population  itself. 

SUMMER  RESIDENTIAL  COMMUNITIES 
The  third  group  in  the  population  of  the  area  owes  its 
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presence  to  none  of 1  the  productive  resources  of  the  area  tut  rather 
to  those  of  sun  and  air,  scenery  and  climate.    The  people  who  oc- 
cupy the  ISO  cabins  and  cottages  scattered  along  Tijeras  Canyon 
and  the  San  Antonio  Wash  are  residents  in  but  not  inhabitants  of 
the  area.    They  are  people  regularly  employed  in  Albuquerque  or 
possessed  of  independent  incomes  and  in  the  area  for  their  health. 
All  of  then  may  be  regarded  as  certain  users  of  electric  power. 

The  growth  of  this  resort  area  has  paralleled  that  of 
Albuquerque.     In  1920  Albuquerque  was  a  town  of  15,000  people; 
this  resort  area  did  not  exist.     In  1322  the  population  of  Albu- 
querque was  approximately  25 $000;  there  were  3^  residences  of  the 
resort  type  in  the  mountain  area.     Since  193^  Albuquerque  has  grown 
rapidly  as  a  health  center  and  a  center  of  government  activity  in 
the  Southwest.    Jrom  perhaps  600  the  number  of  government  employees 
has  risen  to  1,7:50  at  this  time.     Construction  in  Albuquerque  has 
risen  from  $500,000  in  I933  to  $2,500,000  in  I936.    Population  of 
Albuquerque  is  now  estimated  at  33*000.     In  the  resort  communities 
there  arc  now  yS  permanently  resident  families,  M-2  individually 
owned  summer  houses,  and  10U  cottages  owned  in  groups  by  a  few  opera 
tors.    Twenty  more  cottages  are  under  construction.     The  cottages 
are  partially  rented  in  winter  and  completely  occupied  during  the 
H  or  5  months  of  summer.     So  long  as  Albuquerque  continues  to  grow, 
this  resort  population  and  the  attendant  stores  and  dance  halls  of 
the  area  will  increase  and  afford  a  constant  market  for  electric 
power. 
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The  three  distinct  population  ..-roups  of  the  area  under 
consideration  constitute  different  types  of  markets  in  terns  of 
electric  power:     one  is  a  certain  and  possibly  expanding  raarkett 
another  is  uncertain  in  every  respect,  and  the  third  is  no  market 
at  all. 

The  possibilities  of  extension  of  the  area  under  consider- 
ation arc  United  and  do  not  increase  the  reliability  of  the  market 
as  a  whole,    From  San  Antonito  northeast  along  the  mountains  to 
Madrid,  a  distance  of  23  miles,   there  is  a  scattered  population  to- 
taling in  1930  about  350 »  •~"Lcl-  less  now.     This  population  has  been 
on  the  decline  since  1910  with  the  progressive  abandonment  of 
snail  nines.    Those  people  that  remain  constitute  largely  a  strand- 
ed population  with  no  ad equate  basis  of  livelihood,    Madrid,  a 
mining  town  of  about  1,100  people,  has,  as  is  indicated  on  the 
acconp any ing  nap,  a  power  plant  connected  with  the  nine,  which 
supplies  the  town. 

To  the  south  from  Tijoras  along  the  mountains  arc  a  number 
of  small  Spani sh-An  eri can  settlements  totaling  approximate!:'  1,000 
people.    These  arc  similar  to  those  within  the  area  described  above 
and  as  a  market  for  electric  power  nay  be  similarly  characterized. 

In  the  Estancia  Valley  to  the  north  and  east  of  Moriarity 
scattered  in  and  around  the  places  called  Otto  and  Stanley  are  farms 
supporting  .approximately  300  people.     In  the  area  to  the  south  about 
12  miles  towards  Estancia  there  arc  approximately  l6o  people  mostly 
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on  scattered  f.?jns  but  with  10  families  concentrated  at  Mcintosh. 
The  characteristics  of  these  areas  of  the  Estancia  Valley  are  al- 
most indentical  with  those  of  the  segnent  of  it  described  above. 
Farther  south  in  the  Estancia  Valley  are  the  larger  towns  of 
Estancia,  Willard,  and  Mount ainair,  which  as  the  nap  indicates 
are  already  supplied  with  power  by  a  private  utility  company. 
Whether  the  proposed  line  should  be  extended  into  the  Estancia 
Valley  area  surrounding  Moriarity  nay  depend  upon  the  cost  of 
supplying  power  to  small  scattered  population  units,  and  upon  a 
judgment  as  to  the  capacity  of  such  a  population  as  that  described 
to  pa    these  costs. 

The  following  pa yes  contain  more  extended  descriptions 
of  the  three  yroups  of  the  population  of  the  area  under  consider- 
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TIJBRAS  CANYON  VILLAGES 

The  mouth  of  Tijeras  Canyon  is  about  10  miles  east  of 
Albuquerque ,  and  the  canyon  itself  extends  some  11  niles  in  a  north-- 
easter 1;/  direction  in  Townships  10  and  11  north  and  Ranges  U,  5i 
and  6  east,  Bernalillo  County.     Tijeras  Creek,  an  intermittent 
stream,  drains  a  rug ;;ed,  heavily  wooded  terrain  with  a  minimum  of 
cultivable  land.    The  population  lives  in  straggling  communities 
along  the  highway  (U.S.  and  State  Highway  #366)  and  in  the  culti- 
vable land  patches  next  to  the  beds  of  Tijeras  Creek  and  the  washes 
that  drain  into  it  from  north  and  south. 

There  are  four  settlements,  divided  by  stretches  of  rough 
country,  along  Tijeras  Canyon,  and  there  are  four  settlements  along 
the  San  Antonio  side  wash  as  follows: 

Tijeras  San  Ap. tonic 

It  Carnuel  T  10-17,  R  1.  San  Antonio  T  1C-K,  R  5-2 

2.  La  Tijera  T  10~K,  R  5~2  2.  Cedar  Crest  T  11-K,  R  F-E 

3.  Primer  Agua  T  10-N,  R  F~E  3.  Saudi  a  Park  T  11-N,  R  F-E 
h.  Scdillo  T  10-IS,  R  6-E  4,  San  Antonito  T  11-1\T,  R  6-E 

All  of  these  settlements,  with  the  exception  of  Cedar 
Crest  and  Sandia  Park,  arc  sufficiently  similar  to  be  treated  in  a 
single  section  of  this  report.     Gedar  Crest  and  Sandia  Park,  because 
their  population  is  largel"~  made  up  of  summer  residents  from  Albu- 
querque or  people  who  have  outside  income,  will  be  treated  under  a 
separate  section. 
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The  people  of  the  villages  of  Carnuel,  La.  Tijera,  Primer 
Agua,  Sedillo,  San  Antonio,  and  San  Antonito  are,  with  only  a  few 
exceptions,  Spanish- American  wage  laborers  and  small  farmers.  The 
landhol&ings  are  very  small,  the  irrigation  water  supply  meagre,  and 
the  population  can  maintain  itself  only  with  the  aid  of  outside 
labor,  the  chief  source  of  which  is  in  Albuquerque,  or  relief. 

All  six  settlements  are  very  old,  and  all  have  a  similar 
history.     Several  hundred  years  ago  the  land  in  the  vicinity  of 
each  of  the  springs  in  the  area  was  settled  by  a  family.    The  limit 
to  the  extension  of  the  irrigated  land  was  set  by  the  available 
water.    Dry  farming  in  the  canyon,  when  the  amount  of  labor  involved 
in  the  subjugation  of  the  land  there  is  considered,  was,  and  con- 
tinues to  be,  too  great  a  gamble  to  be  done  extensively.     The  original 
irrigated  land  has  been  divided  and  re-divided  until  the  largest 
present  holdings  under  ditch  are  not  over  four  or  five  acres. 

The  pressure  of  population  on  the  land  was  somewhat  re- 
lieved in  the  early  190C ' s  by  a  considerable  number  of  the  villagers 
taking  up  dry  farm  lands  along  the  Frost  Arroyo  in  the  rolling, 
wooded  country  just  ever  the  divide.    This  was  especially  true  of 
the  people  from  Sedillo,  San  Antonito,  and  San  Antonio. 

POPULATIOF 

The  area  embraces  four  precincts  whose  population  over  a 
period  o f  ye a r s  is  i nd i cat e d  i n  Tab 1 e  I . 
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Table  I 

Poptilation  of  Tijeras  Canyon 
Source:     U.S.  Census 


Precinct  No. 

Village 

1910 

Population 
1920 

1930 

2  *) 

San  Antonito 

3U6 

312 

250 

7 

San  Antonio 

2U0 

lb 

Scdillo 

289 

22 

La  Tijera 

3U9 

U76 

U67 

TOTAL: 

1,0^3 

1,134 

1,246 

Koto:     Sedillo  precinct  was  set  up  between  1920  and  I93O  fron 
portions  of  the  San  Antonio  and  San  Antonito  precincts. 
Carnuei  and  Princr  A;vua  are  included  in  La  Tijera  pre- 
c  i  nc t . 


In  March  1937?   the  population,  according  to  a  rapid  survey 

of  the  villages,  was  as  follows: 

Carnuei  60  fanilies 

La  Tijera  19  " 

Princr  Agua  17  11 
S  an  An  1 0 ni  o  ( I nc lud i  n; ; 

Canoncito  and  Hincor)  59  " 

San  Antonito  (including  Frost)  33  n 
Sedillo  (including  Cedro  and 

Bar  tola  Baca)  52  » 


Families,  in  a  sample  of  69 >  average  H.6  persons  each.  At 
the  sane  rate,  the  2^0  families  would  number  about  1,100  people. 
'This  figure  is  not  comparable  t:^  the  Census  figure  .-riven  above 
because  it  excludes  Cedar  Crest  and  Sandia  Park.     These  two  comuni- 
ties,  however,  have  been  settled  by  permanent  residents  largely 
within  the  last  four  or  five  years,  so  that  nanv  of  the  people  now 
there  were  not  included  in  the  1930  census.     It  appears  that  the 
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population  in  the  villages,  other  than  the  two  resort  communities, 
is  not  increasing.    This  appearance  has  been  corroborated  "by  many 
of  the  villagers  who  claim  that  the  native  population  has  "been 
more  or  less  the  same  for  many  years  now.    Of  the  2H0  families  in 
the  villages  other  than  Cedar  Crest  and  Sandia  Park,  217  a-re  of 
Spani sh— Amor i can  extraction  and  arc  Spanish- speaking.    There  are 
only  23  so-called  "Anglo"  groups. 

RESOURCES 

LAND 

The  distribution  of  cultivated  land  by  villa-re  is  indicated 
in  Table  II. 

Table  II 


Distribution  of  Cultivated  Land  By  Village 


Seni— irrigi 

ited  Land 

Dry 

Land 

Land- 

Village 

Acres 

^Owners 

Acres 

^Owners 

less 

Carnuel  (l) 

135 

100 

j 

15 

La  Tijera  (l) 

35 

15 

50 

2 

k 

Primer  Agua  (2) 

170 

12 

5 

San  Antonio  (l)  (incl. 

Canonci 1 0 ,  Rinco n) 

ISO 

50 

Hoo 

37 

9 

San  Antonito  Vil.  (2) 

35 

22 

2U7 

15 

Area  SE  San  Antonito 

(3)  (incl.  Frost) 

2500 

50 

Sedillo  (2)  (incl.  E. 

ks 

Baca,  Cedro,  Sabino) 

1200 

3 

TOTAL        3S5  I32  U667        170  36 

\l)     Source:     Conversation  with  prominent  people  in  the  community  and 
examination  of  ditch-boss  books  wherever  available. 

(2)  Source:     Soil  Conservation  Service  house-to-house  dependency 

survey. 

(3)  Source:     Soil  Conservation  Service  Agronomy  estimate  in  a  Soil 

Conservation  Service  Work  area. 
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The  land  classed  as  " semi— irrigated"  is  under  ditch  from 
local  springs.     In  no  case  is  the  supply  of  irrigation  water  ade- 
quate.   The  villagers  consider  themselves  fortunate  when  they  can 
irrigate  more  than  once  per  month  during  the  summer.    A  -Tide  var- 
iety of  crops ,  especially  vegetable  crops,  is  raised  on  the  irri- 
gated land.    Dry  farming,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  areas  of  low 
precipitation,  is  a  gamble.    (Precipitation  in  the  canyon  varies 
from  14  inches  at  Carnuel  to  20  inches  at  Sai:  Antonito. )     Over  a 
ten-year  period,  the  "bean  crop  from  the  dry  farm  land  has  run  as 
follows:    One  bumper  crop  ("better  than  60C  Ids.  per  acre);  two 
good  crops  (h00  to  500  lbs.  per  acre);  four  average  crops  (3OO  lbs.  , 
per  acre);  two  failures  (seed  to  lJO  lbs.  per  acre);  and  one  com- 
plete failure  (not  even. seed).     The  dry  land  is  practically  all 
used  for  beans  ana  corn.     The  been  crop  is  the  only  commercial  crop 
of  any  consequence;  corn  is  used  as  feed  and  fodder  for  the  horses 
and  cows •    There  is  practically  no  marketable  surplus  of  beans  in 
the  villages  of  Carnuel,  La.  Tijera,  San  Antonio,  and  San  Antonito. 
Faming  operations  in  these  communities  are  of  an  outright  subsis- 
tence nature.    Aside  from  the  vegetable  crops  that  are  grown  on 
the  irrigated  land,   the  people  in  the  villages  that  have  springs 
have  set  out  an  increasing  number  of  fruit  trees — apples,  peaches, 
and  raid  plums.     These  trees  do  not  furnish  a  marketable  surplus 
of  fruit,  but  they  add  r.ioasureably  to  the  food  consumption  of  the 
people*    Apples  freeze  every  other  year,  and  peaches  freeze  two 
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years  out  of  three.    A  little  chili  is  grown,  "but  the  amount  is 
limited  "by  the  lack  of  water  and  "by  chili  wilt  which  is  prevalent. 
Practically  no  wheat  is  grown,  and  the  largest  iter?,  of  purchase 
in  the  area  is  flour. 

Sons  fifty  of  the  two  hundred  forty  consumption  groups 
own  close  to  3»200  acres  of  ; :rasinv.  and  wooded  land  in  the  Tijeras 
Canyon  md  over  the  divide  in  the  rolling  count ry.    The  fringes  of 
the  Carnucl  Grant,  extending  along  the  Tijeras  Creek  f ron  Carnuel 
to  Primer  Agua  are  still  held  in  community.     The  grazing  capacity 
is  extremely  limited. 

The  spring  on  which  La  Tig era  depends  for  irrigation 
water  is  owned  "by  one  of  the  resort  camps  in  the  are?.,  and  the 
people  use  the  water  only  through  the  owner1 s  kindness,  and  until 
such  time  as  he  can  find  another  use  for  it. 

LIVESTOCK 

As  has  been  stated,   the  terrain  drained  by  Tijeras  Creek 
is  very  rough  and  densely  wooded.    There  is  little  grazing  land 
available  outside  the  hounds  of  the  Cibola  National  Forest,  and 
what  there  is  will  support  very  few  livestock.    A  total  of  approxi- 
mately 2,200  cattle  and  horses  -and  3, COO  sheep  and  goats,  mostly 
goats,  are  owned  by  the  village  families.     Two  hundred  of  the  owners 
have  permits  for  use  of  the  National  Forest,  on  which  about  one-half 
of  the  cattle  and  horse':,  and  one-third  of  the  sheep  and  goats 
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graze,  forty  per  cent  of  then  free  as  domestic  livestock.    A  snail 
fee  is  charged  for  the  permits  for  the  remaining  livestock.  It 
is  reported  by  the  For  -.st  Service  that  the  section  of  the  forest 
used  by  the  village  livestock  is  overgrazed.    Reductions  in  the 
larger  herds  have  "been  made,  but  further  reductions  •will  he  nec- 
essary. 

Livestock  operations  in  the  area  have  never  been  on  a 
commercial  scale  and  at  present  all  the  stock,  with  the  exception 
of  three  or  four  herds  of  cattle  of  fifteen  to  twenty  head  each 
and  six  herds  of  goats  averaging  about  ninety  each,  is  domestic 
stock.     There  is  little  sale  of  livestock  outside  the  area  except, 
in  the  case  of  kids  for  which  there  is  a  large  market  in  Albuquer- 
que.    At  least  75  per  cent  of  the  annual  livestock  increase  is  used 
at  hone.    The  total  cash  income  fro:.!  sale  of  kids  and  calves  is 
not  over  33,000.     The  horses  and  burros  are  used  for  farm  work  and 
to  haul  wood  into  Albuquerque.     Their  yearly  increase  is  used  in 
replacement.     The  horses  are  snail  broomtails  and  a  2,500-pound 
load  of  wood  is  about  all  a  team  can  haul.    The  cattle  and  their 
increase  contribute  most  of  the  local  neat  supply  and  aside  from 
some  local  barter  are  consumed  at  hone. 

SUSIEESSES 

There  are  fourteen  stores  in  the  six  villages.  None  of 
these  are  large  e  ouoh  to  furnish  employment  to  anyone  other  than 
the  owner— oijorator.    About  ten  of  the  stores  have  gasoline  pumps, 
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and  these  depend  for  the  "bulk  of  their  sales  or.  the  highway  traffic. 
About  SO  to  90  per  cent  of  the  purchases  at  the  local  stores  are  in 
the  nature  of  snail  emergency  purchases.    Most  of  the  local  sales 
are  under  fifty  cents.    Two  dance  halls  and  bars  depend  on  Albuquer- 
que business,  as  do  the  fourteen  resort  canps.    None  of  these  bus- 
iness enterprises  furnish  local  employment  except  the  resort  canps, 
and  these  furnish  seasonal  enploynent  for  some  twenty  men.  The 
resort  camps,  dance  halls,  and  the  highway  fill in:  stations  and 
stores  are  functionally  no  part  of  the  communities  in  the  canyon. 
They  are  in  the  sane  category  as  the  resort  villages  of  Cedar  Crest 
and  Sandia  Park,  as  will  be  explained  in  the  section  of  the  report 
dealing  with  those  two  communities. 

The  bulk  of  the  local  trading  is  dene,  in  Albuquerque,  and 
with  mail-order  houses— Montgomery  Ward,  Chicago  Mail  Order  House, 
and  others.    With  the  help  of  the  postmaster  in  Sandia  Park,  it  was 
determined  that  the  mail-order  business  at  Son  Antonito  averaged 
about  $^0  per  family  per  year.     If  this  figure  is  true  over  the 
entire  area,   then  the  2^0  families  spend  close  to  $10,000  per  year 
with  nail-order  houses.     It  is  interesting  to  note  that  for  the  last 
nine  years  the  .amount  of  money  order  business  has  renained  practi- 
cally the  sane.     This  may  indicate  that  government  relief  has  about 
equalized  the  losses  fron  depressi on-caused  unemployment.     There  is 
evidence  showing  that  private  employment  has  never  given  these  people 
more  than  a  relief  standard  of  living. 
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CASH  INCOME  OTKSR  THAtf  RELIEF 

WAaEfflOBK 

The  local  sources  of  wagework  had  dried  up  lo::f:  before 
I929.    Prior  to  I9O5  there  -.'ere  several  sawmills  that  furnished 
employment  for  all  available  local  laborers.    About  the  sane  tine 
there  was  a  line  kiln  it  La  S'ijora  that  employed  sone  six  to  ei^ht 
local  nor.  yearlong.    This  ""/as  shut  down  who  31  the  Forest  Service 
took  over  the  area,  and  restricted  the  cut  tin;:  of  wood  for  fuel. 
For  sixty  years  before  1919 >   the  netal  nines  at  Golden  and  in  the 
San  Pedro  Grant,  about  ten  miles  from  San  Antonito,  employed  close 
to  200  men  yearlong.    There  was  plenty  of  wagework  for  everybody. 

Since  1919 »   the  only  wa^ework  nearby  has  been  sone  snail- 
scale  sheep  herding  and  bean  harvesting  in  the  Estancia  Valley  aid 
the  wayowork  in  Albuquerque .    A  considerable  number  always,  until 
1930  or  I93I,  wont  out  of  the  area  to  the  Mo go lion  Mountains  and 
to  other  states,  where  the:;  found  employment  as  sheepherders,  or 
as  sect i on- {rany  hands.    As  an  example  showing  the  extent  of  this 
outside  employment,  from  the  village  of  San  Antonito  representatives 
from  twenty  of  the  twenty-one  families  went  out  to  work  each  "'ear 
prior  to  1930*    Only  three  men  ore  away  from  the  village  working 
at  present  (March  1937)*    Shis  situation  obtains  throughout  the 
area,  end  there  ore  only  12  men,  aside  from  the  three  already  men- 
tioned in  San  Antonito,  from  the  villages  who  are  employed  rvut  of 
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the  region  at  present.    About  ten  nen  are  now  working  for  the 
summer  corny  s,  and  about  twelve  are  working  locally  on  non-relief 
wayework. 

The  .greatest  source  of  cash  income  for  the  residents  of 
the  Tijcras  Canyon  villages  is  the  sale  of  wood  in  Albuquerque. 
There  are  two  sources  of  firewood;     one  is  the  San  Pedro  G-rant, 
owned  "by  a  raining  company,  and  the  other  is  the  Cibola  National 
Forest.    The  residents  of  Son  Antonito  and  Son  Antonio  pay  nothing 
for  taking  wood  out  of  the  Son  Pedro  Grant,     (it  appears  that 
they  are  heirs  of  some  of  the  original  owners  of  the  G-rant)  • 
The  people  f ron  other  villages  pay  2o  cents  per  wa^or.load.  The 
ITational  Forest  charges  ?-5  cents  per  cord,  the  ordinary  wagon 
holding  about  half  a  cord,  for  wood  taken  out  for  sale.    Wood  for 
domestic  use  is  free. 

The  San  Pedro  Grant  is  preferred  by  the  woodhaulers  be- 
cause the  wood  from  that  grant  is  pinon  and  juniper  and  is  much 
more  easil;/  disposed  of  than  the  wood  from  the  National  Forest, 
much  of  which  is  pine  and  spxu.ee.    Furthermore,  while  cutting  is 
restricted  to  dead  wood  on  both  the  San  Pedro  G-rant  and  the  National 
Forest,  supervision  of  cutting  is  not  quite  so  rigorous  on  the 
G-rant,   so  that  a  load  is  more  co.sily  made  up.     The  source  of  fire- 
wood by  villages  is  as  follows: 
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San  Antonito  Sail  Pedro  Grant 

San  Antonio  San  Pedro  Grant 

Sedillo  Cibola  National  Forest 

Primer  Agua  San  Pedro  G-rant:  Cibola  Hat'l  For 

La  Tijera  San  Pedro  G-rant:  Cibola  Nat'l  For 

Carnuel  Cibola  National  Forest 

About  ISO  of  the  2^0  consumption  groups  average  between 
Ho  to  oO  wagonloads  sold  per  year.     The  price  received  runs  from 
$2.00  to  $3»5C  Per  load  delivered  in  Albuquerque.     It  takes  2 
or  3  day's  work  to  make  a  load,  deliver  it  in  Albuquerque,  and 
return  home.    From  conversation  with  wood  and  coal  yard  opera- 
tors in  Albuquerque  it  appears  that  there  is  enough  market  for 
all  the  wood  that  the  village  people  can  bring  to  the  city.  Offi- 
cials of  the  Forest  Service  report  that  cutting  of  wood  is  care- 
fully enough  supervised  that  both  the  National  Forest  and  the 
San  Pedro  Grant  will  remain  sources  of  supply  for  an  indefinite 
period. 

The  cash  income  from  this  source  is  consistently  close 
to  $24,000  for  the  villages  and  is  the  most  important  non-relief 
source  of  livelihood. 

G0~V3EME£T  EMPLOYMENT  AID  RELIEF 
FEDERAL  EMERGENCY  RELIEF  ADMI N 1 3TR  AT  ION 

During  the  entire  year  1935  the  Federal  Emergency 
Relief  Administration  spent  over  211,000  for  relief  to  138  fami- 
lies in  the  villages  of  Tijeras  Canyon.    Approximately  57  por 
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cent  of  the  families  in  the  area  i\rere  on  relief  and  received  an 
average  of  $82  each. 

(See  Table  -  next  page) 
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Table  III 

Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration 
Expenditures  in  Tijeras  Canyon  Villages — 1935 

Source:    Records  of  Federal  Emergency  Relief 
Admini  s  trat  i  on ,  Hew  M exi  co 


Village 


No.  of  Families 


Amount 


Carnuel 
La  Tijera 
Primer  Agua 
Sedillo 
San  Antonio 
San  Antonito 


total: 


29 

17 
10 

33 

31 

IS 


13': 


2,370 
1,100 

200 

3.3pO 

2,5^7 
1,200 


%  11,317 


ffOBKS  PB00ESS8  ADMIi::  I  STRATI  OK 

The  v?orks  Progress  Administration  took  over  the  employ- 
ables fro:.:  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration  in  November, 
1335  •    Ta"ble  IV  sliO-vs  the  expenditures  made  by  the  "forks  Progress 
Administration  during  1935  and  1936. 

TalDie  IV 

Works  Progress  Administration  Expenditures 
in  Si j eras  Canyon  Villages  -  1935*  ^93^ 

Source:    Records  of  Works  Progress  Administration, 
ffew  Mexico 


Village 


Ho.  of  Employees 
1535  ~i^6 


Amount 


Carnuel 
La  Tijora 
Primer  Agua 
Sedillo 
San  Antonio 
San  Antonito 


17 

I 

s 

15 


20 
6 
6 

is 
16 

23 


$1,802  $5,171 

376  2,2b9 

636  2,lS6 

•  1.6%  5,55S 

1,395  6,105 

1,1*51  S,U73 


TOTATi!  72 


8^ 


$8.  r-00  7hcf 
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The  groups  under  Works  Progress  Administration  received 
an  average  of  $118  each  in  1335 »  and  $33^  each  in  1336;  this  work 
was  the  largest  single  item  in  the  livelihood  of  the  area. 


RURAL  REHABILITATION  DIVISION 

The  Sural  Rehabilitation  Division  of  the  Resettlement 
Administration  made  loans  in  the  area  as  indicated  in  Table  V. 

■  Table  V 

Loans  and  Collections  of  Resettlement  Administration 
in  Tijeras  Canyon  Villages,  1935  ^93^ 

Source:     Records  of  Resettlement  Administration, 
Hew  Mexico 

 Loans_   <  Collections^  

Village  -  1935  ~         -  193o  -        Cash  Warehouse 

 $  No.      $      _    go.        $  No.  Receipts    $  No. 

Oarnuel  0  0 

La  Tijora  0  0 

Primer  Agua  0  0 

Sediiio  1,319      5        2,621     7       175      ^      L'9"  3 

San  Antonio  0  0 

San  Antonito  k,Qlk  lb  3,312  11  1,575  l6  ^95  5 
(incl.  Frost)  _  .  


totals  fe>332     21      $5,933   19  si, 750     20     $993  g 


In  1935  and  193°  th^  Rural  Rehabilitation  Division  gave 
loans  totaling  511,255  in  the  area,  receiving  in  payment  only  $2 ,  7*+3 » 
so  that  a  net  of  $S,522  was  added  to  the  livelihood  of  the  area  in 
this  manner.     This  amount  constitutes  a  lien  against  the  communi- 
ties at  the  present  time. 
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Prior  to  1935  ^ne  E'&rm  Credit  Administration  made  some 
emergency  crop  and  seed  loans  for  the  "oars  1931 ,  1932 1  1933'  193^" » 
and  1935"     'These  loans  were  made  to  55  farmers  in  the  area: 

Total  .amount  loaned  $U,062 
Amount  repaid  1, lgg 

Balance  due  $2,S77 

The  only  other  governmental  agency  that  has  handled 
relief  money  in  the  area  is  the  Hew  Mexico  Relief  and  Security 
Administration  which  has  given  small  amounts  to  sonic  of  the  tin  em- 
ployables. 

COMMUNITY 

There  are  three  outstanding  economic  factors  in  the  lives 
of  the  people  of  the  communities  of  Tijeras  Canyon  as  follows: 

1.     The  city  of  Albuquerque  nearby,  which  forms  an  ever 
present  market  for  firewood,  and  a  sporadic  market  for  labor.  It 
is  from  Albuquerque  that  the  summer  residents,  and  the  people  who 
patronise  the  resort  camps,  dance  halls,  and  roadside  gasoline 
stations  largely  come.    This  influence  of  the  large  city  is  strong- 
est on  those  villages  nearest  the  mouth  of  the  canyon:  Carnuel, 
Lr-  Tijera,  Primer  Agua.    Without  Albuquerque,  these  people  would 
not  subsist,  as  their  landholdings  are  too  meagre  to  furnish  them 
livelihood. 
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2.  The  Cibola  National  Forest  which  completely  sur- 
rounds the  villages.     The  use  of  this  forest  "by  the  villagers  has 
certain  limitations  such  as  fees,  methods  of  cutting  which  make 
woodhauling  relatively  costly  in  time,  and  limitation  of  local 
stock  grazingt  which  arc  essential  to  conservative  and  sustained 
use  "but  which  at  the  sane  time  currently  limit  this  resource. 
Nevertheless,   the  Cibola  National  Forest  remains  a  resource  for 
the  people,  and  its  administration  vitally  affects  the  lives  of 
most  of  the  people. 

3.  The  presence  of  the  Estancia  Valley  just  east  of 
the  canyon.     This  valley  made  possible  some  expansion  of  landhold- 
ings  when  'oho  lands  in  some  of  the  villages,  especially  Sedillo, 
San  Antonito,  and  San  Antonio,  were  no  longer  adequate  to  support 
the  population  in  then.     This  was  done  by  individuals  in  the  vil- 
lages taking  up  dry  farm  land,   some  3,500  acres  of  it,  when  it 
became  available  in  the  valley.     There  is  also  the  fact  of  seasonal 
employment  in.  the  bean  fields,  and  the  fluctuating  nature  '>f  this 
employment.    The  influence  of  the  Estancia  Valley  on  the  economy  of 
the  villages  herein  studied  is  greatest  on  those  villages  nearest 
the  top  of  the  canyon,  nearest  the  valley;   that  is,  Sedillo,  San 
Antonito,  and  San  Antonio. 

The  outstanding  factor  in  the  community  life  of  the  area 
is  the  sharp  division  between  the  native  villages  and  the  newer 
resort  villages  that  have  developed  nearby  in  recent  years.  Wherea 
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the  native  villages  have  reached  what  .appears  to  he  the  naxinmis 
population  that  the  land  there  and  the  wagework  within  reach  can 
support,  the  resort  villages  appear  to  he  rapidly  expanding. 
This  expaiisi on  is  closely  correlated  to  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  Albuquerque.     Any  future  development  of  the  entire  area 
would  seen  to  he  linked  to  the  development  of  the  resort  camps 
and  villages . 

The  native  population  is  practically  100  per  cent  Cath- 
olic.   The  strongest  local  organization  has  "been  the  Penitento 
Brotherhood.     The  only  communi ty-wide  organisations  are  the  one 
built  around  the  use  of  irrigation  water  and  the  school  districts. 
Community  effort  in  the  cleaning  of  ditches,  harvesting,  and 
"building  of  houses  is  common. 

The  nearest  doctor  of  medicine  is  in  Alhuquerque,  as  is 
the  nearest  hospital.    Medical  attention  is  unavailable  for  most 
of  the  area.    Practically  all  of  the  births  are  delivered  by  three 
local  oidwives.     These,  according  to  a  teacher  in  San  Antonito, 
are  not  very  well  trained. 
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DRY  FAEMIHG  AREA 

The  eastern  half  of  the  area  touched  by  the  proposed 
power  line  extends  from  near  the  foot  of  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Sandia  Mountains,  21  miles  east  of  Albuquerque,   to  a  few  miles  to 
the  east  of  Moriarity.    From  a  rolling  wooded  slope  near  the  noun- 
tains  it  levels  off  gradually  into  the  flat,  treeless  plain  of  the 
Estaneia  Valley.    Population  is  for  the  most  part  scattered  over 
the  are-:,  on  individual  farms,   though  on  the  highway  are  three  small 
Anglo-Aner i can  settlements,  Barton,  Sdgewood,  and  Moriarity.  Each 
of  these  is  the  trade  center  for  a  small  surrounding  dry-farming 
area.    Barton,  26  miles  east  of  Albuquerque  on  U.  S.  Highway  ^SG, 
and  Edgewood,  3  r.iilos  farther  east,  each  consist  of  a  fev.r  stores 
and  gasoline  stations,  a  bear,  warehouse,  and  a  few  tourist  cabins. 
Moriarity,  10  miles  east  of  Edgewood,  in  the  flat  valley,  contains 
some  30  houses,  a  few  general  stores,  a  post  office,  and  several 
bean  warehouses,  clustered  together  on  the  railroad  which  runs 
north  and  south  through  the  Estaneia  Valley. 

Previous  to  1900  this  area  like  the  rest  of  the  Estaneia 
Valley  was  tin surveyed  public  domain,  uninhabited  and  unused  save 
by  a  few  large  livestock  ranches.     In  1905  "the  Estaneia  Valley,  in- 
cluding this  area,  was  opened  to  homestead  entry  and  was  rapidly 
settled  by  migrants  from  the  Middle  West,  most  of  them  from  Kansas 
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and  Oklahoma.    Professional  "locaters"  net  prospective  fanners  at 
the  station  platforms  and  located  then  for  $15  to  $20.     By  1907 
all  the  land  suitable  for  either  dry-farming  or  grazing  was  oc- 
cupied and  the  valley  took  on  the  checkerboard  appearance  which 
it  has  today,  with  small  sections  of  cultivated  land  regularly 
interspersed  with  larger  areas  of  unbroken  grazing  land.  Closer 
to  the  mountains  around  Barton  and  Edgewood  cultivated  tracts 
are  frequently  surrounded  "by  pinon  and  juniper  woodland. 

Directly  after  settlement,  livestock  was  an  important 
source  of  income  and  cultivated  land  was  used  principally  for  the 
raising  of  sin? elemental  feed  and  forage  crops.     Shortage  of  water 
and  the  absence  of  extensive  uncontrolled  areas  suitable  for 
grazing  in  this  vicinity,  however ,  led  to  the  early  decline  in 
importance  of  livestock  grazing,  according  to  local  residents. 
The  cultivation  of  pinto  "beans  as  a  cash  crop  rapidly  assumed  pri- 
mary importance.     Impetus  was  afforded  this  process  "by  the  State 
Agricultural  College  and  a  large-scale  campaign  for  the  populari- 
zati  n  of  pinto  "b-eans.    In  1910  the  first  carload  of  beans  was 
shipped  out  of  Mcriarity.     The  increa.se  was  rapid,   till  in  1Q29» 
130  carloads  of  beans  were  shipped  out  of  Moriarity  alone.  Primary 
dependence  today  is  upon  pinto  "beans  as  a  cash  crop,  most  farms 
having  only  a  few  head  of  domestic  livestock  and  about  100  acres  in 
cultivation,  $0  per  cent  of  that  acreage  in  pinto  beans. 
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POPULATION 

The  highest  point  in  the  population  of  this  area  was 
reached  in  191C',  a  few  years  after  its  initial  settlement.  Between 
1910  and  I92O  there  were  snail  fluctuations  and  in  the  three-year 
drought  period  ending  in  1923  a  measurable  decrease.     Fron  1920  to 
1930,  the  population  of  Moriarity,  Mcintosh,  Otto,  and  Golden  pre- 
cincts, an  area  approximating  that  under  consideration,  decreased 
from  1,3C;7  to  8O3.     Since  1932  there  has  "been  a  steady  increase 
in  the  population  of  the  .area,   resulting,  it  is  reported,  from  the 
return  of  a  large  number  of  former  residents.     The  population  of 

(1) 

the  area  is  now  estimated         at  approximately  210  families  or 
1,000  people,  including  3^  families  around  Barton,  30  families 
around  Bdgewood,   and  15O  families  in  the  vicinity  of  Moriarity. 
Of  the  total  210  families,  at  least  170  are  Anglo-American,  the 
remainder  Spani sh— American, 

The  absence  of  any  extensive  unused  resources  renders  it 
unlikely  that  population  will  increase  further. 

RESOURCES 

Total  cultivated  land  in  the  area  is  estimated  at  20,000 
acres,  distributed  in  close  to  200  farms.    Pinto  beans  occupy  some 

(l)    On  the  basis  of  (a)   the  number  of  children  in  school 

( 0)  the  number  of  registered  voters 
(c)  the  number  of  families  receiving  mail  at 
the  local  post  offices. 


90  per  cent  of  the  cultivated  acreages  the  remainder  being  devoted 
principally  to  cor:;,  and  other  forage  and  feed  crops.    Farms  are 
relatively  highly  mechanized.    According  to  the  U.  S.  Census  of 
193^5   the  value  of  farm  machinery  was  $39'-  Per  farm  in  Moriarity 
precinct.     Since  that  date,  and  the  "bumper  crop  of  1929»  a  perfected 
row  crop  tractor  has  "been  introduced  and  at  present  less  than  10 
per  cent  of  all  the  farms  in  the  area  use  horse-drawn  equipment. 
Ho  labor  is  employed  on  these  farms  except  for  a  few  weeks  at 
harvest  tine  when  Spanish-Americans  from  the  nearby  mountain 
villages  are  hired  at  the  current  rate  of  $1.00  per  day.     The  use 
of  tractors  has  led  to  a  tendency  to  increase  the  acreage  in  cul- 
tivation, the  average  crop  land  per  farm  in  Torrance  Cou:ity,  of 
which  this  area  is  representative,  having  increased  from  97  acres 
in  I93O  to  10S  acres  in  1935.     Total  crop  land  in  Torrance  County 
increased  in  the  same  period  from  approximately  97 » 000  acres  to 
1d2,000  acres.     It  is  reported  locally  that  almost  all  the  land 
possible  of  cultivation  in  the  area  under  consideration  is  now  in 
use.    Only  around  Moriarity  is  there  reported  to  be  any  unused 
cultivable  land,  and  this  is  regarded  as  poor  quality  land  which 
has  never  been  successfully  cultivated. 

Crop  yields  in  the  area  are  directly  dependent  upon  mois- 
ture conditions.    Precipitation  is  low,  however,  and  farming  is 
consequently  something  of  a  gambling  enterprise.    Annual  precipi- 
tati :a  in  the  area  over  a  recent  eleven-year  period  averaged  about 
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14  inches,  ranging  "between  3  and  IS  inches  and  being  under  15 
inches  3  years  out  of  11.    Yields  have  consequently  varied  tremen- 
dously with,  in  the  past  15  years,  3  years  of  complete  crop  failure. 
Prices  have  been  equally  subject  to  fluctuation.     Table  VI  indi- 
cates the  yields  and  prices  obtained  by  one  fairly  typical  farmer 
operating  slightly  over  100  acres  in  the  vicinity  of  Barton. 

Table  VI 

Yields  and  Prices  of  Pinto  Beans  on 
a  Farm  Hear  Barton 

Sour  c  e :     Farmer ' s  He  c  o  r d  s 


Year 

Yield  per  Acre 

Yield  per  10-0 

1927 

300  lbs. 

.  4.75 

192S 

700  lbs. 

4.50 

1929 

990  lbs. 

4.00 

193C 

300  lbs. 

1.15 

1931 

400  lbs. 

1.20 

1932 

600  lbs.  (l) 

2.00 

1533 

600  lbs.  (1) 

2.60 

193^ 

Failure 

1935 

300  lbs. 

3.10 

1936 

170  lbs.  (2) 

4.40 

(1)  This  was  an  exceptional  yield.    The  average  in  these  years 
is  reported  to  have  been  350  pounds. 

(2)  The  average  in  this  year  was  reported  to  have  been  100  pounds. 


Over  a  ten-year  period  the  yield  per  acre  on  this  farm 
averaged  over  400  pounds.    Around  Moriarity,  where  precipitation  is 
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slightly  lower,  yields  have  consistently  averaged  about  100  pounds 
less  per  acre  than  in  the  area  closer  to  the  mountains  around 
Barton  and  Edgewood. 

Gross  income  from  beans  on  this  farm  has  varied  in  ten 
years  from  zero  to  $3,900,  has  "been  under  $1,000  five  years  out  of 
thu  ten,  and  under  3^00  four  years  out  of  these  five.     Cash  pro- 
duction costs,  including  such  items  as  taxes,  payments  on  mort^ayes 
and  other  loans,  payments  to  labor,  and  operating  costs  of  machin- 
ery, hut  not  including  non-cash  costs  such  as  allowances  to  the 
farmer  for  his  own  labor,  have  in  the  past  7  years  been  approximate- 
ly $5  Per  aero.    On  this  basis,  net  income  from  crojjs  on  the  farm 
taken  as  an  example  would  have  been,  in  three  years  out  of  the  past 
seven,  zero;  in  two  years,  betv/een  $200  and  $^00;  in  one  year  about 
$700;  and  in  one  -"ear  about  $1000.    The  results  are  evident  in  the 
steady  increase  in  tenancy  in  Torrance  County,  of  which  this  area 
is  representative,  from  12  per  cent  in  1 920  to  28  per  cert  in  1935* 
In  the  past,  also,  years  of  poor  yields  were  followed  by  the  aban- 
donment of  farms  and  a  decrease  in  the  area  population.  This 
process  does  not  appear  to  have  followed  the  crop  failure  of  1935* 

Livestock  grazing  is  not  an  important  enterprise  in  the 
area,  only  about  seven  families  being  chiefly  dependent  on  live- 
stock for  livelihood.    Of  these  seven  families,   three  have  herds 
of  900  to  1000  sheep,  and  four  have  herds  of  6C  to  100  head  of 
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cattle.    All  of  the  grazing  land  is  cither  private  or  state  land 
and  is  generally  leased  by  the  livestock  operators.    Most  farms, 
in  addition,  have  a  few  milk  cows  pastured  and  fed  on  the  farms. 
Milk  is  sold  to  several  dairies  and  truckers,  and  many  farmers 
report  incomes  from  this  source  ranging  "between  $10  and  $30  per 
month. 

IT01T-AGRI  GULTUBAIi  CASH  INCOME 
Aside  from  government  relief  work  there  are  few  wage 
work  opportunities  in  the  area.    Harvest  labor  is  recruited  from 
the  Spanish  settlements  in  the  nearby  hills.    There  are  some  ten 
store?  and  cafes  in  the  three  settlements  which  give  permanent 
employment  to  a  total  of  ten  persons  in  addition  to  their  propri- 
etors*   Three  bean  warehouses  provide  occasional  employment  for  a 
small  number  during  the  bean  harvest  season.     The  only  other  wage 
income  is  that  of  seven  school  teachers  and  two  postmistresses. 

GOVERNMENT  ACTIVITY 
The  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration  in  1935*  af- 
ter the  total  crop  failure  of  193[i'»  save  assistance  totaling 
?6,g69  to  97  families.    In  the  last  two  months  of  1935,  the  Works 
Progress  Administration  commenced  to  function  and  gave  employment 
to  11  persons  who  earned  $1,228.     In  1936,  Works  Progress  Admini- 
stration employed  29  persons  who  earned  a  total  of  $9,Uo6.  The 
Rural  Rehabilitation  Division  of  the  Resettlement  Administration 
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during  1935  and  1936  made  loans  to  tali  n;;  $46,000.    Of  this, 
$l'-r,000  ?ias  "been  repaid,  a  snail  amount  is  not  yet  due,  and  the 


ance  is 


delinquent. 


Of 


the  amount  repaid  approximately  $3»0^C 


is  in  warehouse  receipts  (receipts  held  by  the  Resettlement  Admin- 


tration  for  stored  bean 


s  credited  at  the  going  market 


price  to 


The  Federal  Land  Bank  holds  mortgages  on  ^2  farms,  total- 
ing o^GfOCO,    These  are  long-term  loans  with  repayment  spread  over 


ments  on  these  have  "been  promptly  and  regularly  met. 

The  Farm  Credit  Administration  through  its  emergency 
crop  .and  seed  loan  section  lias  made  a  large  number  of  snail  loans 
over  a  period  of  years  which  are  heavily  delinquent.    Data  or. 
these  loans  is  not  readily  available,  for  Barton  and  Edgewood.  In 
the  vicinity  of  Moriarity,  27  loans  totaling  $3 * ^92  have  been  made, 
of  which  $1,9^  remains  to  be  paid  and  is  overdue.    It  is  reported 
that-  during  recent  years  of  low  yield,  short-term  loans  from  vari- 
ous federal  agencies  have  been  used  for  subsistence,  irrespective 
of  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  presumably  made.    The  availabi- 
lity of  this  type  of  credit  and  the  absence  of  attractive  oppor- 
tunity elsewhere  nay  have  been  the  chief  factors  operating  to 
maintain  population  at  a  constant  level  despite  years  of  crop 
failure  and  low  yields. 


vears.    Unlike  most  ether 


types  of  loans,   the  semi-annual  pay- 
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conclusion 

The  chief  determining  force  in  the  life  of  the  area  is 
precipitation,  or  the  lack  of  it.    Yields  are  directly  dependent 
upon  precipitation  and  are  equally  uncertain.    Attempts  to  over- 
come this  uncertainty  "by  pump  Irrigation  have  "been  made  without 
success.    A  number  of  farms  do  use  pumped  water  for  the  irrigation 
of  garden  plots  occupying  factional  parts  of  an  acre.    The  cost, 
under  the  conditions  of  soil  and  water— table  level  which  prevail, 
have  been  such  as  to  prohibit  pump  irrigation  on  any  wider  scale 
in  the  judgment  of  all  who  have  heretofore  considered  the  question. 
The  constant  uncertainty  of  yields  in  combination  with  the  ample 
hazards  of  cash  crop  farming  under  any  physical  conditions  make 
insecurity  the  dominant  characteristic  of  the  economy  of  the  area. 


SUMMER  RESIDENTIAL  COMMUNITIES 

It  ;-;as  pointed  out  in  another  section  of  this  report 
that  Cedar  Crest  and  Sanftia  Park  had  certain  characteristics  that 
differentiated  then  sharply  from  the  other  communities  in  the 
Tijeras  Canyon,    Those  two  communities,  it  was  said,  were  resorts 
and  summer  camps,  and  their  population  did  not  depend  upon  local 
resources  for  its  income. 

0 

Cedar  Crest  and  Sandia  Park  are  the  two  post  offices, 
"out  the  communities  that  will  be  treated  in  this  report  string  from 
Tijeras  Canyon  itself  up  the  San  Antonio  Wash  some  six  or  seven 
miles  to  Sandia  Park.    These  communities  are  actually  groups  of 
houses  and  cottages,  each  group  owned  by  a  single  individual,  and 
rented  out  for  varying  periods  of  time  to  people  from  Albuquerque, 
to  tourists,  and  to  health*- seekers.    In  short,  they  are  tourist 
and  summer  camps. 

These  camps  have  all  beer,  built  away  from  the  cultivable 
land  and  close  to  the  mountainside.    Their  location  has  been 
determined  largely  by  the  availability  of  water,  and  the  only  loca- 
tions with  water  that  were  not  already  taken  up  were  extremely 
rugged.     These  camps,  then  are  occupying  land  that  would  not 
otherwise  be  used  by  the  native  inhabitants. 

The  history  of  this  resort  area  is  not  long.     The  first 
Anclo-American  to  build  a  cottage  away  from  an^'  cu.lt ivable  land 
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was  a  Mr.  Webb,  who  now  owns  the  camp  at  Cedar  Crest,    He  cane  to 
the  locality  as  a  healthseeker  in  I923.    From  1923  to  1923  the 
growth  of  the  summer  camps  uas  slow.     Since  1928  the  growth  has 
"beer-  very  rapid,  as  shown  "by  Table  VII. 

Table  VII 

Growth  of  Summer  Residential  Communities 
in  Tijeras  Canyon 

Source:    Local  Informants 

Cottages                   Summer         Pernanont  Rosi- 
 for  Rent  Houses  dent  Families  Total 

1923  21  6  7  3U 

1937  10U  k2  36  ISO 

Sixteen  of  the  IQk  cottages  were  "built  in  the  past  two 
years.    At  present,  Mr.  Webb  claims,  there  is  nore  demand  for  cot- 
tages than  they  can  supply.     Twenty  additional  cottages  are  under 
construction  at  one  of  the  camp-sites.    There  are  now  a  total  of 
twelve  resort  camps  in  the  area,  comprising  10U  cottages-    Three  of 
the  twelve  camps  now  operate  private  electric  plants.    All  the  camp 
owners  feel  that  electric  power  is  essential  to  their  future  devel- 
opment . 

(See  Table  VIII  -  next  page) 


Table  VIII 


He sort  Camps  in  Tijeras  Canyon  -  1937 


Source: 

Field  Survey 

V 

No. 

Private  Elec- 

IT one 

Cot  tages 

tric  Plant 

Carlito  Springs 

26 

Oasis  &  Hillside  Camp 

k 

Yes 

Caveloy's  Place 

6 

Tijeras  Store  Camp 

10 

Sedillo  Hill  Camp 

7 

Yes 

Well  Country  Ranch  &  Casa 

Loma ,  37 

Yes 

Cedar  Crest  He sort,  and 

Forest  Park 

Triplet  t * s  P lac  e 

2 

Boehmer 1 s  Place 

2 

CaTby  &  Bennett1  s  Camp 

10 

There  are  five  or  six  stores  in  the  area  that  depend  en- 


tirely on  the  trade  from  the  patrons  of  the  camps.    There  is  no 
local  source  of  income,  except  a  few  small  garden  patches,  for  any 
of  the  people  living  in  these  camps.    Eighty  per  cent  of  all  the 
visitors  are  healthseekers ,  and  the  Albuquerque  Chanter  of  Commerce 
has  furnished  a  great  deal  of  help  to  the  camps  by  referring  in- 
quiries from  healthseekers  to  the  camp  Owners.    The  camp  owners 
then  follow  up  the  leads,  and  most  of  their  business  is  secured  in 
this  manner. 

The  cabins  rent  for  from  $22  to  $^5  per  month  in  winter, 
and  for  from  b£5  to  $75  Pcr  month  in  summer.    The  owners  figure  on 


« 


*3. 


getting  an  average  of  $U0  per  month  per  person  for  room  and  hoard. 
One  camp  gets  as  much  as  $75  per  month  per  person  for  room  and 
hoard. 

There  are,  in  addition,   scattered  through  the  canyon 
three  dance  halls  and  "bars  and  a  numher  of  filling  stations  largely 
dependent  upon  patronage  "by  Alhuquerque  residents. 
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HOTS  01T  SOURCES 


The  material  included  in  the  foregoing  reports  is  derived 
from  a  variety  of  sources.  For  each  of  the  three  unit  descriptions 
the  sources  arc  listed  below. 

Tijcras  Canyon  Villages: 

Hunan  Dependency  Survey  of  Son  Antonito,  Sedillo, 

Primer  Arrua,  1937 •    Soil  Conservation  Service. 

Records  of  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Adnini st ration, 
Works  Progress  Administration,  Rural  Rehabili- 
tation Division  of  Resettlement  Administration, 
Federal  Land  Bank,  Farm  Credit  Administration, 
Forest  Service,  Soil  Conservation  Service. 

U.  S.  Census  Reports 

Interviews  with  local  residents. 


Dry  Farming  Area: 

Records  of  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration, 
Works  Progress  Administration,  Rural  Rehabi- 
litation Division  of  Resettlement  Administra- 
tion, Federal  Laiid  Bank,  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration. 

U.  S.  Census  Reports 

Interviews  with  local  residents,  storekeepers,  officials 
o  f  governm en  t  agenci c  s . 

Summer  Residential  Communities: 

Interviews  with  local  residents,  camp  owners. 
Field  observation. 


